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to perform the worship due to the emperor, made it possible
to complain to the Senate and the emperor at Rome, in case
the provincial governors misused their powers. A third point
of importance is the gradual disappearance of the tax-farming
companies who levied the direct and indirect taxes. Their
place was taken by the imperial officials or procurators, who
were employed in the emperor's name in all the provinces,
both imperial and senatorial. These men, except those
filling the highest positions, were almost all either imperial
slaves or imperial freedmen; they had offices for collecting
the taxes in the chief town of the province and branch offices
elsewhere; and all the threads of this network of finance
were gathered up in the personal treasury of the emperor at
Rome of which we have already spoken. Thus the financial
administration of the empire was gradually converted into
an elaborate bureaucratic machine, governed from the centre
by the emperors. In the government of the empire the Senate
had little to do, in addition to the management of Italian
business : it might recommend to the emperor candidates for
provincial governorships, or investigate complaints against
these governors, or alter laws affecting the senatorial provinces,
or consider such questions of foreign policy and provincial
government as were referred to it by the emperor.

This administrative machine worked smoothly and steadily;
the foreign policy of the emperors was consistent, and their
defence of the frontiers was firm ; serious attention was paid
to the security and convenience of communication throughout
the empire, both by building armed fleets to police the seas,
and by steadily extending the network of military roads;
and all this had a strong effect upon the popular imagination.
Men felt no fear of the morrow but believed that the existing
state of things was secure and permanent; convinced that
the system devised by Augustus answered its purposes, they
were ready to support it in every way ; and the result of this
conviction was a vastly increased activity in all departments
of economic and intellectual life.

The effect was visible both in intellectual life and in art.
Eagerness for education was never so widely spread in the
ancient world as then. In East and West alike thousands of
schools taught the children of the towns Latin or Greek, and
some, especially in the West, taught them both languages.
Books newly published by the booksellers at Rome became